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THE RECEPTION ROOM. 



By Ralph A. Cram. 



Now that the stereotyped parlor, "with its 
aspect of funereal gloom, is fast becoming a thing of 
the past, and the chilly entry has given place to 
the home-like sitting-room, a small room becomes de- 
sirable where private visitors may be received, and 
the main hall still remain for the family use. This 
reception room really takes the place of the parlor 
in some respects ; but instead of the state appear- 
ance "which is always found in the ordinary "front 
room, 1 ' a feeling of the most perfect freedom and 
unrestraint should be inseparable from this room 
of welcome. In large houses where there are many 
society gatherings, it is, of course, indispensable. 
The position should be adjacent to the vestibule, 
and communicating, if possible, with the hall, and 
with the drawing-room, should there be any. 

The decoration should, I think, be light and 
delicate, the woodwork rarelv dark or heavy, and 



time. Yet, so long as people persist in committing 
more crimes in the name of music than in any 
minor form of art, there seems to be no reason 
why the piano should not still be used as a form 
of amusement. 

The reception room shown in the accompanying 
sketch is entered through the little passage shown 
in the drawing of the vestibule, and is octagonal 
in plan. Although this shape diminishes the ap- 
parent size of the room by cutting off the corner 
where most of the finest shadows are obtained, it 
is, nevertheless, a pleasant change from the ordin- 
ary wearisome room, and is quite suitable for this 
room, w r here great size is a feature far from desir- 
able. Opposite the entrance is a large window, 
the upper part being tilled in with stained glass 
in pale, opalesque tints ; beneath is a broad win- 
dow-seat, upholstered with purplish-red plush ; on 
one side is a recessed lire-place, floored with tiles, 
and with little slates on each side ; in the fire- 
place is an old French con ere feu and gildings of 
brass. The walls of this alcove are covered with 
dull red plush, stamped with silver ; on each side 
of the opening stand w r ax candles on carved wood 



ECONOMY IN DECORATION. 



By Charles M. Sk inner. 



The precepts enunciated in the more impor- 
tant books and magazines that treat of home 
decoration are commonly such as can be followed 
only by persons possessing a goodly amount of 
ready money, Avhile those who are not of ample 
means complain that they find little comfort in 
the contemplation of magnificence quite beyonn 
their reach. Small, cheap works have been issued, 
it is true, that claim to afford guidance to those 
desiring to decorate their homes, but the pages 
are mostly filled with descriptions of rustic work, 
knit "tidies," artificial flowers, and other things 
that give an air of cheapness, or, at best, of tame 
prettiness to an apartment. Of esthetic value 
such works have little, and it is better to rely on 
native taste and ability than to -follow their in- 
structions. Besides, one may act upon hints from 
the better class of works, and, by modifying their 
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the general effect should be one of lightness and 
grace. Brighter and more joyous colors are allowable 
here than would be appropriate in a more domestic 
room, but the general scheme of ornamentation 
should be rather more quiet than that of the 
drawing-room. Among the indispensable may be 
numbered plenty of sunshine and a pleasant out- 
look, an open fire, many flowers, and easy chairs 
in abundance. Among the desirable are a cabinet 
piano, a number of illustrated books and plenty of 
fine engravings, etchings or water colors. Among 
the things to be rigorously avoided are a photo- 
graph album, a bird in a cage, gas-light, and a 
clock, this last being an impertinence in almost 
any room where visitors are entertained. If any- 
where in the house bric-a-brac is to be tolerated 
in quantities, this room is evidently the place ; for 
here it gives a bright, pleasant look to the room, 
and often stimulates rational conversation and 
lessens the chance of the weather becoming the 
chief subject. 

A musical instrument is sometimes a most wel- 
come feature, although it seems almost a profana- 
tion to use music as a means of filling up the 



candelabras. On the right of the fire-place a wide 
door opens into a spacious conservatory — not one 
of the modern greenhouses, where a dusty cactus 
and a pitiful savory strive to remind people 
of summer, but a genuine winter garden, with 
graveled walks and green grass, with plenty 
of flowers and birds, easy seats and running water. 
The woodwork of the reception room is deli- 
cately carved and jjainted a warm, golden brown, 
not bright in tone, and with a dull surface ; the 
walls are covered with a neutral tinted paper, the 
general effect of which is light creamy yellow, 
thickly stenciled with arabesques of greenish 
silver. The cove is of dull silver, decorated with 
stenciling of the same tint as the walls ; the ceil- 
ing is golden green and silver ; from the beams 
hang by steel chains four lamps of beaten iron 
damascened with silver. The floor is covered with 
Eastern rugs, and the chairs are of various designs 
and materials, but their general tone is red-brown 
and dull green. The rest of the furniture is after 
examples by Boule. The portieres are of creamy 
wool, embroidered with designs in delicate blue and 
silver. 



suggestions so as to meet his requirements, instead 
of attempting to fulfill every detail, may refine the 
character of his surroundings and impress them 
with beauty. Perhaps more individuality will be 
perceptible in his home, than is seen in many over- 
ornamented houses of the rich, where the eye 
wearies of glitter, and where taste is paid for by 
the yard and in bulk. 

The difficulties of home decoration are found, 
not in the plentitude and cost, but in the group- 
ing, arrangement and utilization of things. One 
of the handsomest cathedral windows in England 
was made by an apprentice from scraps of glass 
thrown aside by his master. 

I recall a quaint, cosy little cot in Xew Eng- 
land, whose occupant, a lady who built it from 
the proceeds of her literary work, has set an ex- 
ample to many a builder of more ambitious struc- 
ture in the matter of appointment and decoration. 

I should, perhaps, displease her by going into 
minutcC, and explaining in how many ways the 
little home reflects her personality,' but a few of 
its features may be indicated. The house, a small 
structure suggested by, yet not patterned upon 
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the prevalent Queen Anne style in architecture, is 
built after her own designs. It stands upon a 
rocky hill-top, near a town, and overlooks a wild 
expanse of rough country, edged by the sea. The 
first floor rooms are prettily arranged with modern 
furniture and appointments, brightened with jars 
of flowers and inexpensive bric-a-brac. A thin 
band of color is passed about the walls, and more 
emphatic tints are applied to the wood work. Each 
door panel is decorated in oils by the occupant of 
the house, with suitable design — game, fruit and 
vegetables appearing on dining-room and kitchen 
doors, and flowers, birds, butterflies, grasses and 
autumn leaves on other portals. Above each door 
is painted in quaint text a couplet or motto, sym- 
bolizing or indicating the purpose of the room to 
which it opens. The high, steep roof, pierced by 
a wide skylight, covers a studio, the largest room 
in the house. Its walls are decorated with studies, 
sketches and engravings, placed in something of 
the picturesque confusion that marks the profes- 
sional artist's studio, yet with a suggestion of 
womanly order in their arrangement. Comfortable 
chairs and laden- easels compose the furniture. At 
one end of the studio a laced and ivy-draped 
window affords access to a little balcony over- 
looking an expanse of wave-like granite hills, 
flecked as with foam by pines and hemlocks, and 
rolling to the sea. At the opposite end is a quiet 
little library, with a desk in a window-lit "cubby 
hole " at one side. There is nothing in the place 
to suggest a fondness for display, and throughout 
the little hermitage decoration is subservient to 
utility. With flowers, domestic art and native 
tastes many a home, now barren and unattractive, 
might be transformed into as cosy and restful a 



mirror tacked against the wall. The effect was 
doubtless illegitimate, yet that little spark of bor- 
rowed light was to the apartment like the glint of 
a diamond in a sombre setting. A Hartford news- 
paper recently published a detailed account of the 
tasteful manner in which a working-girl of that 
city had fitted up her one room, bit by bit, as she 
could spare her hard-won pennies for that pur- 
pose. In nothing had she exceeded her slender 
means, yet in nothing had she violated artistic 
sense or sentiment. In short, there are none so 
poor that they may not do something toward ren- 
dering their houses beautiful, and transforming 
them from mere conveniences for indulgence in 
eating and sleeping to homes, where, in the midst 
of comfort and beauty, the higher attributes are 
fostered and developed. 



THE HAMMER COLLECTION. 

( .SEE OPPOSITE PAGE. ) 



Tiieke is an effort being made to secure the collection of 
art works and antiquities belonging to Herr Christian Hammer, 
of Stockholm, for this country, and those directly interested in 
the matter are using all means in their power to raise the 
money for the purchase. 

The illustrations upon the opposite page are examples 
from this collection, cuts of which are just received. 

Number One is a china fountain of the Sixteenth century, - 
used for serving water upon the tables. These fountains were . 
generally accompanied by two tall vases, elaborately decorated ! 
and filled with flowers. The porcelain was colored rich yel- ! 
lows and blues, and had painted scenes of landscapes or i 
marine views, together with modeled figures and others in 
relief. I 



us, to encourage its cultivation in our people. Young 
scholars and attendants at schools of design are expected to 
bring forth meritorious work that will compare with the pro- 
ductions of European schools, and yet in Europe the rarest 
and richest collections are at the service of the public, and 
those who desire may breath an atmosphere of art and live 
amid the most finished examples of classic genius. Here, on 
the contrary, there is little to arouse an imagination tending 
toward artistic creations. 

It is expecting too much to ask a student of the United 
States to compete with a student of England, when the latter 
lias every help at his door and the former has none, compara- 
tively, within his reach. The presence of fine collections, 
national museums and public exhibitions is the cause, to a con- 
siderable extent, of the artistic taste in France and Italy. 
The residents of these countries have been, from childhood, 
accustomed to seeing about them evidences of the best judg- 
ment in forms and adornment, and it has become a part of their 
nature. With us not even our architecture is picturesque, and 
it is cold comfort seeking inspiration from blocks of brown- 
stone walls, with no ornament save stoops and cornices. 

Perhaps it would be better to quote Herr Hammers 
quaint English in the description of his treasures, told in a 
handsome catalogue which reaches us to-day : 

u When the word ' museum ' is mentioned, a thought 
arises in the greater number of persons of something very 
learned, very unusual and difficult to understand. With the 
thought of a museum something uncomfortable always attaches 
itself to the mass of people, there is something one looks upon 
with wonder, uncertainty, ignorance, because one feels how 
much knowledge is wanting to understand the real value of 
these things, to be able rightly to enjoy all the beauty or in- 
struction they offer. For one who with true interest views 
such collections, there are twenty who only wander through 
them hastily, at best only spelling through what some well- 
informed cicerone or printed guide gives them an idea of. 

"Now, the collection which Mr. Hammer, the jeweler, for 
twenty-five years has held together numbers 150,000 objects, 
and differs from all we possess in our country, and also 
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spot as this, and bleak walls and floors made to 
reflect upon the dwellers something of the warmth 
and beauty of domestic felicity and peace. 

Among cheap but artistic materials for deco- 
ration, flowered cretonnes and colored fringes 
deserve attention for their availability as hang- 
ings and upholstery. A few dollars will provide 
a window curtain of cretonne, with fringe to 
match, a brass rod or wire and rings for it to run 
upon. Half curtains," drawn across the lower sash, 
have a pretty and even brilliant effect, especially 
when the sun shines through them. Japanese 
fans, which are generally artistic, may be had for 
a penny apiece, and a dollar's worth of them will 
suffice for quite a unique frieze or border, made 
by placing them around the Avails of a room, close 
to the ceiling, their edges lapping and the handles 
parallel. Mosses, bullrushes and autumn leaves are 
things to be used with caution, if at all, yet I 
was forced to admire two vases of rushes, ferns 
and the like that I found in a studio one day. 
These vases were hollowed sections of a birch 
stem, curiously overgrown with fungi. In another 
studio an entire wall is sheathed with woodland 
trophies, to which cling butterflies, birds and 
beetles of gorgeous wing. 

Reflected light is to rooms what lakes are to 
the landscape, and an instance of its effect may be 
seen in a certain New York studio, where a blank 
wall is covered with curtains. At one point these 
curtains have seemingly slipped apart for three or 
four inches, and one apparently looks between 
them into a spacious and well-lighted room. 
u You've no idea how many people are deluded by 
that arrangement," said the artist, laughing, as he 
drew back the curtains and showed a fragment of , 



Number Two is a state drinking cup or goblet in gold, 
nearly two feet in height and elaborately ornamented with 
flowers, fruit and symbolic figures. It bears date the latter 
part of the Sixteenth century, and is believed to.be of South 
Germany workmanship. The style is a ricli Renaissance, and 
the arrangement of its numerous figures is pleasing and 
appropriate. 

Number Three, the large plate at the lower part of the 
page, is a collection of cups and emblems belonging at one 
time to the Guilds of Stockholm. The graceful and beautifully 
shaped cup in the foreground, the first at the right-hand of the 
three grouped in front of the box, was the property of the 
Shoemakers Company about the year 1600, and shows rare 
taste in both design and symmetry. 

The one next to it, as its appearance indicates, constituted 
the "welcome" of the Gardeners Company. 

The other trades are represented in appropriate sugges- 
tions in the many vessels grouped about — carpenters, stone- 
masons, tailors, etc., etc. 

The two sceptres are remarkably fine, and the crown, frum 
the Fishmongers Association, dated in the middle of the last 
century, shows some excellent work. 

The box is a masterly piece of cabinet work, and was used 
to contain the documents of the Stonemasons Guild. 

The collection, it is claimed, embraces all sorts and 
kinds of ancient and medieval furniture, furnishings and dec- 
orative objects, and has a wealth of manuscripts and rare 
books, glass, pottery, china, bronzes, etc., etc. In short, the 
catalogue of the collection comprises eight volumes, and 
enumerates articles that must be of great value to art students 
and of considerable interest to every one. The price asked, 
§580,000, appears to be a large one, but considering the advan- 
tages to those who really can study art and appreciate these 
things, the figure is not an exorbitant one. In fact, the trouble 
has been in this country that we have stopped too long to add 
up the cost of such purchases, and have looked at them en- 
tirely in a monetary view, without duly considering the 
superlative advantage of having some evidences of art about 



from the greater part of the foreign ones, through its plan 
and aim having been new, and for that reason the collec- 
tion itself shows a much richer variety of subjects and ob- 
jects than is otherwise the case, for it aims at collecting all that 
can in any way spread a light over the beginning, the develop- 
ment and the progress of the human race ; all that can teach 
us what this or that household utensil, this or that industry or 
craft looked like in its first attempts; how by degrees knowl- 
edge, taste and skill grew to that point at which we now 
stand. 

"Let us now apply the above explanation. Why should 
Hammer's Museum, in case you gain admittance to it, not make 
that singular, strange, cold, formal impression upon you which 
we just named ? Because it principally contains objects with 
which you, to a certain degree, are acquainted ; things which 
you yourself, in general, can explain and therefore sincerely 
admire. There you have proofs of distinguished works from 
former to later times — artistical works in wood, metal, stone, 
glass and all other materials which human industry has used 
or uses. If you are a potter, you find Greek and Roman 
vases and lamps; are you a shoemaker? then see here, 
Chinese ladies' slippers to look at and take as models if 
you wish. If you paint plates, here are some hundreds 
to choose from. Do you weave stuffs? Have the goodness 
to admire these fashions of the middle ages which will soon 
make a new tour around the world. Are you a fine-art 
painter? Why, then, I hardly know anything of which you 
cannot acquire some use ; and are you only an every day 
mortal with a liberal mind and open eyes? Then I do not 
know anything either, which cannot, in some way or other, 
amuse or instruct you, even if you may only bask a few 
hours in all this glowing richness of forms, colors and 
thoughts." 

It is to be hoped Mrs. Florence E. Cory, who is agitating 
the purchase of Herr Hammer's collection, will succeed in 
raising the funds, and it would be a graceful and commend- 
able act for some of the wealthy people of this city to aid 
in it. 



